Sincere, Best 
Wishes 


for a 


Merry Christmas 
from all of us at 
“Canning Trade” 


Having just completed a five week tour 
of visiting with the nicest people in the 
world—canners and their associates—the 
writer feels especially qualified to ex- 
tend to our large family of readers the 
greetings of Christmas—Peace on Earth 
to Men of Good Will. Should anyone 
doubt that the ladies and gentlemen of 
this grand old industry are “Men of Good 
Will,” he owes it to himself to take a trip 
of this kind. We assure him his suspi- 
cions would be quickly dissipated. Our 
only regret is that we were unable to 
personally cover all of the fall meetings. 
Some day we hope that will be possible. 

Because the shooting war is at least 
temporarily halted, this will be a happier 
Christmas for all of us. Only when the 
communists are persuaded to accept the 
message of the Christ Child will the 
promise of peace on earth become a real- 
ity. It is right and proper that our en- 
lightened government and others should 
continue its efforts to reach peaceful 
agreement. The record indicates, however, 
that to accomplish this, there is need of a 
Power stronger than man can muster. 
During this Christmas season especially, 
tat Power will lend an attentive ear to 
the entreaties of His creatures. To one 
and all our sincere best wishes for a 
lappy and Joyous Christmas. 
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CONVENTION Pe the National Convention falling in 

anuary this year, most canners and associ- 
COMES EARLY #ates will be celebrating the Christmas and 
New Year Holidays with one eye cocked on that coming event. 
There’s much to be done and time is short. As has been their 
custom in these past several years, NCA has condensed its program 
to fit a three day period, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, January 
23, 24 and 25. This is done to provide the maximum amount of time 
for caners to confer with their brokers and machinery and supply 
men. There can be little doubt that this is a commendable objective, 
yet it does work a hardship on the smaller canner, who, understand- 
ably would like to attend personally both the laboratory and raw 
products sessions. He especially will be pleased to know that the 
only conflict in these is limited to Monday morning, although the 
laboratory session on Monday afternoon does conflict with an NCA 
marketing session, which is an innovation and promises to be a 
popular one. 

Many canners undoubtedly will arrive in Atlantic City several 
days before the opening of the NCA Convention itself, to confer 
with buyers attending the NAWGA Meet scheduled for January 19 
to 22. Tuesday and Wednesday, the 26th and 27th, canners will be 
100 percent free to consult with the exhibitors in Convention Hall. 

Briefly, the NCA general sessions will be held Saturday morn- 
ing and Saturday afternoon. Laboratory sessions will be held 
Sunday morning, Monday morning, Monday afternoon; Raw Prod- 
ucts sessions Sunday afternoon and Monday morning; and a 
marketing session Monday afternoon. The NCA Board of Directors 
will meet Friday beginning with luncheon, and the brokers will 
meet all day Saturday. A short meeting of Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association is scheduled for Sunday morning. The 
Machinery Exhibit begins at 10:00 A.M. on Saturday morning, 
closing at 5:30 P.M. with drawings for attendance awards at 5:00. 
On Sunday the Exhibit opens at 1:00 P.M., on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday at 10:00 A.M., closing at 3:30 P.M. Wednesday 
and at 5:30 P.M. all other days. Many attractive door prizes includ- 
ing a one week vacation trip for two to Puerto Rico, will be awarded 
daily. 

There are entertainment features galore, of course, beginning 
with the Forty-Niners Cocktail Party for members only on Friday 
evening ; on Saturday evening there is the Old Guard Party ; Sunday 
evening the Fred Waring Musicale; on Monday the Young Guard 
and the Brokers Banquet; on Tuesday the CMSA Captain’s Dinner, 
followed by what promises to be the entertainment feature of the 
Convention, the Caribbean Cruise (or Shore Party). CMSA officials 
tell us this will be even bigger and better than the 1952 affair. 
WARNING, if you haven’t already done so, order your tickets now. 

So by all means take time out to celebrate the joys of the 
Christmas Season, and may every blessing be yours, but remember, 
there’s not much time between New Year’s Day and the big event 
of the year. 
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COOP. OPPOSES R-P 
EMASCULATION 


Campbell Stewart, President of Certi- 
fied Grocers of California, Ltd., Los 
Angeles retailer-owned cooperative, last 
week placed this organization directly in 
opposition to certain wholesalers and 
wholesaler-sponsored voluntary groups 
who are attempting to amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act to permit brokerage 
payments to these wholesalers and 
wholesaler-sponsored groups. 

“This move,” Mr. Stewart stated, “if it 
accomplishes its purpose, could well un- 
dermine the whole structure of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, to the detriment of 
the entire retail food industry. Those 
who wish to obtain this amendment are 
seeking to bring about one of the very 
discriminatory concessions which the 
Robinson-Patman Act was created to 
eliminate. 


“This attempt to amend Section 2C of 
the Act seeks to break down the pro- 
tection which the independent retail 
grocer has enjoyed under the Act. If 
this special privilege of brokerage fees 
was extended to wholesale operations, 
then naturally it would have to be ex- 
tended also to all types of headquarters 
operations, and pressure and influence 
could well force payment of brokerage 
fees without justification based on per- 
formance. 


“We also feel that the proponents of 
this amendment to the Robinson-Patman 
Act have made unwarranted and un- 
founded attacks on the food brokers of 
America. Most food brokers are honest, 
energetic businessmen who represent 
their principals to the best of their abil- 
ity and earn every penny paid to them in 
the form of brokerage fees. In our par- 
ticular market, and I am sure this holds 
true throughout most of the areas in 
the United States, food brokers have 
proven of great assistance to both re- 
tailers and wholesalers, and have per- 
formed a necessary function in obtaining 
proper distribution and sale of the items 
they represent. 

“We do not feel that the functions they 
now perform can or would be properly 
handled by wholesalers whose prime 
function is not one of brokerage and 
whose policies may be inimical to the 
best interests of the lines on which they 
might collect brokerage fees. I refer 
specifically to those wholesalers and 
voluntary groups who have extensive 
lines of private label merchandise and 
whose main interest is merchandising 
and selling those lines in preference to 
nationally advertised or well accepted 
local products. 

“The Robinson-Patman Act was de- 
signed to afford all food distributors with 
‘equality of opportunity’. It sends all 
competitors off at the same starting gun 
and applies the same rules to all while 
the race is run for the consumer’s dollar. 
We can see no justification in a rules 
change which will give the big fellow an 
unfair advantage over his smaller com- 
petitor.” 


UNIFORM COST ACCOUNTING 
STILL POSSIBLE IN WIS.-MINN. 


On page 8 of the December 7 issue of 
this publication, there appeared an item 
based on reports from the Wisconsin 
Canners Association, indicating that the 
effort to form a cooperative cost account- 
ing group in the two states of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota seemed unlikely to prove 
successful at this time. Further advices 
from the Wisconsin Association now in- 
dicate that interested canners of the two 
states have no intention of dropping the 
matter at this point. By December 1, 15 
Wisconsin canners representing over 3 
million actual cases of peas, and 2 mil- 
lion cases of corn, had signed participa- 
tion agreements. At the Minnesota Can- 
ners Convention December 3, it was re- 
ported that 4 independent canners had 
already signed, and that 3 or 4 more were 
expected to sign. These Wisconsin and 
Minnesota canners, plus 2 of the national 
advertisers, would represent a volume of 
more than 50 percent of the Wisconsin 
and Minnesota packs of peas and corn, 
over 30 percent of the Wisconsin pack of 
green and wax beans, and over 35 per- 
cent of the beet pack, and would consti- 
tute a satisfactory cross section of the 
industry. 


The Minnesota canners set December 
31 as the date by which the program was 
to be activated, and the 15 Wisconsin 
canners already signed have been asked 
to agree to that postponement. President 
Hipke of the Wisconsin Canners has ap- 
pointed a Committee on Industry Cost 
Accounting to solicit additional partici- 
pation agreements. Ray D. Krier, of 
Krier Preserving Company is Chairman. 
Other members are N. O. Sorenson of 
Country Gardens, E. W. Eckblad of Fri- 
day Canning Corporation, Harry Kaul of 
Markeson Canning Company, and 
Herbert Warner of Oconomowoc Canning 
Company. 


Editor’s Note—In the same issue, De- 
cember 7, page 8, and in connection with 
the above article, we mentioned that 
Indiana canners at the Indiana Meeting 
had shown little interest in a like pro- 
posal by Douglas G. Colley & Associates. 
Major Colley, head of that firm, advises 
that no such proposal has been made to 
Indiana canners. Our reference was to 
an address before that body by a repre- 
sentative of that firm. There is a differ- 
ence, and we sincerely regret the error. 
Actually, canners in most areas seem 
more than casually interested in the sub- 
ject of uniform cost accounting. The rea- 
son for the interest, even by canners who 
have an accurate knowledge of their own 
costs, no doubt, is that under the com- 
petitive conditions that exist today, it 
is extremely helpful to be able to com- 
pare individual unit costs with an area 
average. In this way high cost areas can 
be discovered and corrected, 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS: 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

JANUARY 18-20, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

JANUARY 18-21, 1954— CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 

JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 23-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 24, 1954—cCANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Room B, Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 25-30, 1954—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, CANNERS & FIELDMEN 
CONFERENCE, Union Memorial Bldg., Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 

FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Francis J. Miller (seated at left), Vice President in Charge of Sales for Curtice 
Brothers Company, Rochester, N. Y., was elected president of the New York State 
Canners and Freezers Association, Inc., last week at its 68th annual convention at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. Other officers elected by the association (shown seated 
second left to right) are: vice president, Norman L. Waggoner, secretary-treasurer 
and director, Olney and Capenter, Inc., Wolcott, N. Y.; treasurer, Michael E. Regan, 
general manager, Growers & Packers Cooperative Canning Co., North Collins, N. Y. 
William H. Sheman (extreme right) continues as secretary of the association. New 
directors, who were elected for three year terms (shown standing left to right) are: 
Irving Greenwood, general manager, Home Style Food Products Co., Inc., Waterloo, 
N. Y.; George Myers, vice president in charge of production, Comstock Canning Corp., 
Newark, N. Y.; Edward Steele, general manager, Red Wing Co., Fredonia, N. Y.; 


' James Tormey, vice president, Lyndonville Canning Company, Lyndonville, N. Y. 


Miller Heads New York Canners 


Wilson, Ratzesberger, Myers and Raser Share Limelight 
on New York State's 68th Annual Convention Program 


The business of the New York State 
Canners & Freezers Association is 
handled on a daily basis through an ex- 
tremely active committee system. So 
that Annual Meetings of the Association 
are usually geared to sociability and the 
6sih Annual Meeting’ held at Buffalo’s 
Hotel Statler, December 10 and 11, was 
no exception. Machinerymen, Supplymen 
and Brokers turned out enmasse for the 
annual event, as did representatives of 
the 100 plus member firms. Although the 
latter seemed a bit slow in coming this 
year, the convention had reached full 
stride by the afternoon of the second 
day. When all of the wives and daugh- 
ters arriving for the Ladies Luncheon 
and Dinner-Dance were counted, total at- 
tendance reached an estimated 1,000 
people. 
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The two day program was divided into 
three sessions. On the morning of the 
10th there was a short business session, 
at which new officers were elected, and 
resolutions presented. At this session 
Association Treasurer D. B. Ingersoll 
reported finances of the Association in 
good shape, and Secretary William H. 
Sherman summed up briefly the year’s 
activities. 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
President Walter W. Wilson welcomed 
delegates to the Convention and intro- 
duced NCA President Louis Ratzes- 
berger and Cornell University Dean Wil- 
liam I. Myers, who shared the program. 
The address of Dean Myers was followed 
by the movie “Canned Peas and Corn 
from Field to Kitchen,” courtesy of the 
Associated Independent Canners. 
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On the afternoon of Friday, the 11th, 
Ladies Home Journal’s Tom Raser, and 
Countess Maria Pulaski, were featured 
speakers. The ladies were especially in- 
vited to this session, and there was stand- 
ing room only. Countess Pulaski is a 
professional entertainer and turned in a 
performance that will be remembered for 
a long time to come. (P.S. The fainting 
spell was genuine.) Tom Raser’s theme of 
better selling was a serious one but 
his endless succession of illustrative 
humor challenged the entertaining per- 
formance of the Countess. As is the 
usual custom, new officers were intro- 
duced at the conclusion of the addresses. 

In the evening there was dining and 
dancing, courtesy of suppliers and 
brokers. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Two Resolutions were adopted: One, 
Advocating continuance of the Quarter- 
master’s Procurement Program used this 
year, while the other endorsed a Resolu- 
tion urging the State of New York to 
provide funds in 1954 for operating child 
care centers in conjunction with seasonal 
labor camps throughout the State, on the 
same basis that was followed in 1953. 
The Quartermaster Resolution cited the 
program as the fairest and most eco- 
nomical system for the government to 
use in purchasing canned foods, and at 
the same time assure the military of an 
adequate supply of canned foods in the 
variety and styles desired. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


The State’s canning and freezing in- 
dustry can look ahead to a good year in 
1954, said President Walter Wilson, fol- 
lowing words of greeting. “Employ- 
ment,” he said, “continues at high levels. 
The country’s growth and population has 
reached the record high of 160 million 
people, and Social Security benefits are 
reaching more homes than ever before.” 
He advised canners to plan early for 
1954 acreage, and especially for labor 
requirements. “The problem of seasonal 
labor is becoming acute all the time, 
and 1954 will be no exception.” 


He said that conscientious study of 
costs should not be neglected by anvone; 
that the uniform cost accounting system 
introduced by the Association three years 
ago has proven successful. He ureed 
canners to give more thought and time 
to research, and credited the Bean Com- 
mittee especiallv for its good work dur- 
ing the year. “New York State.” he said. 
“has taken the lead in developing new 
varieties of string beans that would be 
more adaptable to harvesting by mechan- 
ical pickers. 


RATZESBERGER 


NCA President Ratzesberger paid 
tribute to the State for its contributions 
to the canning industry. With an annual 
production of 30 million cases of canned 
foods and 130 million pounds of frozen 


foods, New York State, he said, “is the: 
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nation’s No. 3 canner and No. 4 freezer.” 
This output, according to Mr. Ratzes- 
berger, consumes 700,000 tons of New 
York State grown foods a year and pays 
the State’s farmers $38% million, and 
calls for a payroll of almost $47 million 
and adds $150 million to the State’s 
economy each year. 


The NCA President, who heads the 
Illinois Canning Company at Hoopeston, 
praised New York State canners for 
their attention to agricultural research 
to develop higher quality processed foods. 
He commended their work with the scien- 
tists at Cornell and Geneva and cited 
many innovations in canning technology 
that originated in New York State. 


Turning to the pesticide problem he 
reviewed the provisions of the Miller 
Bill introduced last March in the U. S. 
Congress, and reminded them that their 
own “Stan” Macklem, who heads up the 
NCA Raw Products Committee, is a 
member of a special NCA committee on 
chemical additives. The committee is 
charged with the responsibility of re- 
viewing proposed legislation on pesti- 
cides and chemical additives, and to 
recommend the policy with respect to 
such proposed legislation. “The second 
step by NCA in this respect,” he said, 
“was to sponsor at the last convention a 
meeting of food technologists from nine 
experiment stations, who stressed the 
problem of flavor changes, which might 
or might not be caused by pesticide 
chemicals. Their work,” he said, “is ex- 
tremely encouraging.” 


DEAN MYERS 


Speaking on the outlook for New York 
agriculture, W. I. Myers, Dean of Cor- 
nell University, said that for the next 
year or so there will be a sidewise move- 
ment in farm prices with minor ups and 
downs. The well known educator expects 
in the next year or so, modest reductions 
in some farm costs due to the keen com- 
petition among business firms. A longer 
term outlook, however, he said, is favor- 
able because population is increasing at 
the rate of 2% million a year. Canning 
crops, he said, have special advantages 
to the farmers in a period of uncertainty 
because of assured prices. “New York 
farmers in 1953,” he said, “found them- 
selves in a squeeze between high costs 
and lower prices for their products, 
which averaged 16 percent below parity 
in November.” He expressed the opinion 
that overall price supports have prob- 
ably done as much harm as good. “My 
guess is that we have now reached the 
end of the farm price decline, at least 
for the time being, and can expect a 
stable price level for the first half of 
1954. Prices of individual commodities 
will fluctuate, depending on the size of 
the crop.” 


“The seller’s market is over and a 
buyer’s market has taken its place. This 
means keener competition among busi- 
ness firms, which will have to increase 
efficiency and cut costs. It’s hard at 
present to take, but a good thing for the 
economy.” 


Cutting Bee Features 
Ohio Meet 


Ohio canners gathered at the Neil 
House, Columbus, on the occasion of 
their 46th Annual Convention Dec. 10th 
and 11th showed a lively interest in the 
cutting bee which has become a feature 
of the annual convention. This year for 
the first time the products were graded, 
and it was possible, therefore, for the 
observer to study the various factors of 
grade, and to compare these with his own 
product. There were 160 coded samples 
from 26 Ohio plants, and as an added 
attraction, 80 samples from out of State. 
Wilbur Gould, Professor of Food Tech- 
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nology at Ohio State, engineered the cut- 
ting, and he and his associates assisted 
canner committees who determined the 
grades. There were samples of peas, 
corn, tomatoes, tomato juice, catsup, 
puree and paste, soups, corn meal mush, 
and many other products. An excellent 
job well done and bound to be educa- 
tional. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Association President Thomas Timmer 
of the Tip-Top Canning Company Tipp 
City, welcomed guests and members fol- 
lowing the opening luncheon Thursday, 
December 10. He reviewed briefly the 
events of the year, reminding his audi- 
ence that the Federal Trade Commission 
ease against the Association and indi- 
vidual members, was still pending. Asso- 
ciation attorneys, he advised, have moved 
for dismissal, and the request will be 
heard later this month. 
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Following an inspiring address by Dr, 
William L. Steffens, District Superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Church, NCA Secretary 
Carlos Campbell reported on the status 
of the canning industry. Starting with 
the premise that there is plenty of food 
and plenty of money to buy that food in 
America, Mr. Campbell pointed out the 
many economic ramifications of the con- 
sumer market today. Admitting that it 
takes but a _ relatively small money 
sacrifice on the part of the average indi- 
vidual to provide food for himself or his 
family, the NCA economist said that the 
canning industry should be more con- 
cerned with the distribution of that in- 
come than with the average. “In other 
words, if an average of $1500 a year dis- 
posable income is made up of half of the 
population getting high incomes, with 
the other half getting low incomes, we 
expect the high income group would be 
inclined to buy quality merchandise with- 
out giving much consideration to price, 
whereas the low income group would be 
very price conscious.” He went on to 
say that the ideal income pattern for the 
purchase of canned foods is one in which 
the largest percentage of the population 
is receiving an income close to the statis- 
tical average. He said that with a record 
63 million workers now employed, at all 
time high wage rates. the income pattern 
is tending toward this ideal. 


As this condition continues into 1954, 
Mr. Campbell believes that the food dol- 
lar will generally be spent more freely, 
and under these circumstances the buyer 
will be more discriminating. Canners 
then who pack the quality the consumer 
is willing and able to buy will profit 
thereby. 


At the same time Mr. Campbell 
pointed out that canned foods have for 
many years appealed to the consumer in 
increasingly large measure because of 
the economy factor. Canners, he said, 
have been able to deliver at minimum 
prices despite sharply increased costs be- 
cause of their ingenuity in effecting op- 
erating efficiencies and because of the 
relatively high level of production they 
have maintained. With the war demand 
out of the picture now, canners, he said, 
must look to their sales departments if 
efficient, capacity production is to be 
continued. 


“It is evident that to maintain the high 
rate of production which is indispensible 
in achieving a level of costs that will en- 
able the industry to continue selling at 
current price levels, some extra effort 
will have to be expended on the part of 
canners in selling canned foods. No 
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jonger can the industry rely on the war 
demand; no longer may canners rely on 
economy in price alone to induce the con- 
sumer to come to the store and take 
home the product. The art of selling 
must be revised if the canning industry 
is to survive. 


“T believe that most canners appreci- 
ate the necessity for increasing their 
sales effort. Many factors have come into 
the picture—increased competition from 
frozen foods, as well as the redoubled 
sales effort on the part of fresh fruit 
and vegetable producers. There are not 
enough canners, however, who realize 
that the character of the demand for 
food has changed from what it was 15 
years ago.” 


WASTE DISPOSAL 


Professor H. D. Brown of the Ohio 
State University, followed Mr. Campbell 
on the program with a report of an Asso- 
ciation sponsored project on disposal of 
canning factory waste being conducted 
at the Hirzel Canning Company plant in 
Toledo. Professor Brown’s paper is re- 
produced in full in this issue. 


BANQUET AND ENTERTAINMENT 


On Thursday evening the entire con- 
vention turned out for the dinner, dance 
and entertainment provided by associate 
members of the Association. Ohio can- 
ners, their wives, sweethearts and 
daughters are expert at mixing just the 
right amount of pleasure with business 
and the evening was, as usual, a grand 
social success. 


OFFICERS 


On Friday morning there were the 
usual committee reports. Mr. Newman 
Buckles, Chairman, presented for the 
Nominating Committee the following 
slate of officers, which was unanimously 
approved: President, E. E. Richard, H. J. 
Heinz Company, Bowling Green; Ist 
Vice-President, George Conelly, Winorr 
Canning Company, Wauseon; 2nd Vice- 
President, Carl Hirzel, Hirzel Canning 
Company, Toledo; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Paul Hinkle, Stubbs Building, Celina. 


New members of the Board included 
Thomas Timmer, Tip-Top Canning Com- 
pany, Tipp City; S. F. Hammond, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Celina; Mrs. 
Mabel Schmitt, Schmitt Canning Com- 
pany, Arcanum; Chester Swaim, C. W. 
Swaim Canning Co., Wilmington. Direc- 
tors held over included French Jenkins, 
LaChoy Food Products, Archbold; Phil 
Smith, Esmeralda Canning Company, 
Civeleville; and M. C. Adams, Adams 
Food Company, Alger. 


OUR HERITAGE 


An Ohio Convention without an ad- 
dress by M. W. Baker would hardly be 
an Ohio Convention. Mr. Baker, who 
Many years ago established the raw 
products grades for tomatoes in the 
State of Ohio and encouraged the can- 
ners of that State to use them, recently 
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retired as Deputy Director of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration in Washing- 
ton. “Bake” as he is affectionately 
known in this area, is one of the few men 
who has been able to get away with a 
philosophical address at a canners con- 
vention. He traced the industrial, poli- 
tical, educational and religious back- 
ground of this great nation. He charged 
that the constant struggle between 
organized labor and organized manage- 
ment seriously threatens the dissipation 
of our industrial heritage. “. . . when 
we consider the problems that have 
arisen in the fields of labor, manage- 
ment and finances, that are all a part 
of our industrial machine, we find that 
pride in workmanship, the regard for 
human rights, the respect for thrift, and 
the constant search for opportunities, 
which was an integral part of our indus- 
trial heritage, has been seriously dissi- 
pated. 


If our political heritage is to be pre- 
served, he said, “it is imperative that we 
recognize that those officials, and only 
those who can best and most efficiently 
serve all segments of our society, should 
be given our first consideration, and that 
if we fail in this respect, we will fully 
merit the criticism of failing to properly 
protect our national political heritage.” 
He singled out the astronomical size of 
the national debt and the alarming 
growth of the tax burden, to prove that 
partisan politics have brought our coun- 
try to an alarming position. At the same 
time, he said that the steadily increasing 
number of independent voters is a favor- 
able sign. 


Mr. Baker said that it is gratifying to 
observe the advancements that have oc- 
curred in the field of education, but 
charged that many who have accepted 
the Christian faith have sadly neglected 
to follow the teachings which form the 
basis of their religious beliefs. Even so 
he closed with a note of optimism— 


“Most of the ills that have beset our 
industrial and political activities can to 
a large extent be traced either directly 
or indirectly to the failure to recognize 
the importance of conducting these func- 
tions and their various ramifications 
upon an ethical and Christian basis. We 
cannot escape the fact that we have 
seriously dissipated those elements of 
our heritage that gave us the incentive 
to place opportunity ahead of security 
and as we have searched for more secur- 
ity we have permitted this desire to con- 
stantly weaken our mental, moral and 
physical fiber. However, when we take 
into consideration the vast opportunities 
yet available and the education and 
training that the younger generation is 
securing, it is at least safe to believe 
that the youth of tomorrow will profit 
from our errors and that those virtues 
that have made us strong will again be 
given first consideration.” 
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CALIFORNIA PRESERVERS 
MEET 


The annual meeting and hi-jinks of the 
Preserve, Maraschino Cherry and Glace 
Fruit Section of the Canners League of 
California was held at the Fairmount 
Hotel, San Francisco, the evening of 
December 11, with attendance of about 
60 members and guests. The dinner and 
brief official announcements were fol- 
lowed by an outstanding program of en- 
tertainment, with talent drawn from the 
membership. The event also honored sec- 
retary Sylvia Kempton, who is retiring 
from the business world with the passing 
of the year. 

The section bearing the long descrip- 
tive title has a limited membership, being 
made up of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, Lyons-Magnus, Inc., and S. & 
W. Fine Foods, Inc., all of San Francisco; 
Diana Fruit Preserving Co., Santa Clara; 
Pfarr Better Foods, Modesto; Tea Garden 
Products Co., San Leandro, and Treasure 
Island Food Products, Hayward. 

Short talks were made by Don Wood, 
President of the Canners League; John 
Dodd, vice-president; M. A. Clevenger, 
executive vice-president, and Miss Sylvia 
Kempton, retiring secretary, of the 
parent organization. Official announce- 
ment was made of the election of A. H. 
Blount, of Tea Garden Products Co., as 
chairman, and Enzio Canova, Treasure 
Island Food Products, vice-chairman, for 
the ensuing year. 

R. H. Severin, of Lyons-Magnus, acted 
as master of ceremonies, and features of 
entertainment included the fine offerings 
of the Uncalled For Quartette, the piano 
solos of Hans Leuenberger, of the Trea- 
sure Island organization; feats of magic 
by Jack Rennick, and specialties by 
others. 

The affair ended with the presentation 
to Miss Kempton of a three-piece set of 
fine luggage for the travel she has in 
mind. And as a part of the musical pro- 
gram and group singing there was the 
rendition of “Sylvia” with words that 
varied from those traditionally heard. 
They were: 


Sylvia’s prayer said every night 

Is “Lord, treat my Preservers right. 
Their Glaces and Maraschinos 

Are Class A and really keeno.” 
Sylvia’s kept us on the beam, 
Sylvia’s kept our meetings clean. 
Happy for you, yet we grieve— 

For we’ll miss you when you leave. 


Dole Sales Company of San Francisco, 
Marketing Division of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company of Honolulu, will move its 
sales and advertising offices to San Jose 
on or about Janauary 1, 1955. A new 
warehouse office building will be con- 
structed at the company’s Barron-Gray 
Fruit Cocktail Division property at San 
Jose. Office space in the new building 
will permit consolidation of the offices of 
the two divisions. Mainland purchasing 
operations of Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany will continue to be located at San 
Francisco. 
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Cannery Waste Disposal 
Research in Ohio in 1953 


By PROF. H. D. BROWN 
University of Ohio 
Chairman of Special Committee 


Public Law 845, designed to eliminate 
so far as practicable the pollution of 
interstate waters, has imposed serious 
waste disposal problems on most Ohio 
canners. As early as February, 1950, the 
author of this report suggested spray 
irrigation as a means of waste disposal. 
This method would conserve our natural 
resources and also dispose of the wastes. 


HISTORY OF PROJECT 


At the request of a special committee 
of Ohio canners a preliminary statement 
was drawn up as a basis for discussion 
by a special committee named at the 
request of the Research Committee of 
the Institute of Nutrition and Food 
Technology of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The full committee consisted of 
J. B. Brown, Newman Buckles, Gordon 
Covey, Truman Goins, W. A. Gould, 
George Hall, Karl Hirzel, Bruce M. Mc- 
Dill, W. P. Martin, Virgil Overholt, 
Richard Sharp, W. D. Sheets, J. I. Smith, 
H. H. Weiser, and H. D. Brown. On May 
permanent chairman and drew up tenta- 
28 this group elected H. D. Brown as 
tive plans for research. This plan was 
made more complete by sub-committees 
and resubmitted at the second meeting 
of the full committee on June 11. This 
plan included a budget, objectives, and 
tentative procedures. Upon learning that 
the Ohio canners had agreed on July 14 
to finance the project to the extent of 
at least $3,000 during the first year, the 
project was submitted to and approved 
by the Institute of Nutrition and Food 
Technology (July 16, 1953) and given a 
Development Fund project number of 
5371, as the funds were to be deposited 
with this agency. 


OBJECTIVE 


Since but $3,000 of the $12,000 esti- 
mated as essential for the project were 
appropriated, it became obvious that only 
the most practical aspects of the prob- 
lem could be undertaken. For this reason 
the first six of the approved objectives 
received the most attention in 1953. 
These objectives were as follows: 


1. To discover if laniated as well as 
dissolved and colloidal solids can be re- 
moved by spray irrigation. 

2. To determine the absorptive capac- 
ity of different types of soils for laniated 
sewage. This includes effects of crops. 

3. To determine the effect of particle 
size on soil absorptive capacity. 

4. To determine how much organic 


Paper delivered at the Annual Convention of 
the Ohio Canners Association Dec. 10, 11, 1953. 
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matter from sewages can be applied 
without the production of offensive odors. 

5. To determine if krilium or cinders 
can be used to loosen soils and thus per- 
mit heavier applications of laniated 
sewage. 

6. To determine if soils can be made 
sufficiently porous as to serve as bio- 
logical filters. 

7. To use oxygen in an effort to re- 
duce BOD. 


The Committee met with Dr. N. 
H. Sanborn of National Canners 
Association on November 24, 1953, 
at the Ohio State University to re- 
view the results of this project. Dr. 
Sanborn advised the Committee 
that to his knowledge this is the 
first project of this nature ever at- 
tempted. Encouraged by the results 
obtained and the fact this pro- 
cedure is a new approach to the 
problem, the Committee voted to 
continue with this project. 


At this meeting the Esmeralda 
Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio, of- 
fered to co-operate wtih the Re- 
search Committee and Allied In- 
dustries to construct a model plant 
to handle wastes from asparagus, 
peas, corn, lima beans, pumpkin, 
kidney beans and mush. The Com- 
pany proposes to follow the plans 
submitted by a sanitary engineer 
to separate the clear water from 
the industrial wastes, installing a 
screen to separate the solids, so 
that the solids may be either lani- 
ated and re-introduced with the 
waste waters for irrigation on a 
field adjoining the plant, or the 
wastes hauled away and the screen- 
ed water put into the city sanitary 
sewer. 


The Research Committee wel- 
comed the offer of co-operation by 
The Esmeralda Canning Co., and 
the company is now soliciting the 
co-operation of interested allied in- 
dustries. The firm is asking that 
allied industries furnish qualified 
engineers to consult with company 
representatives on the design of an 
ideal plant and agreement to install 
equipment with the understanding 
that The Esmeralda Canning Co. 
will purchase the equipment that 
proves to be most satisfactory. The 
firm will need pumps, screens, 
laniators, pipe, spray equipment 
and recommendations for design. 
Interested parties may contact the 
company at Circleville. 
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COOPERATION 


The writer wishes to acknowledge at 
this time the very helpful cooperation of 
many agencies. With the help and facil- 
ities of Marcus Cummings, and others of 
the Hirzel Company, the costs of the 
project were kept at a minimum. Great 
credit is due Gordon Covey and the Fitz- 
patrick Company for help and equip- 
ment. Fitzpatrick equipment was furn- 
ished gratis for all laniation and Mr, 
Covey helped to engineer and _ install 
much accessory equipment. All members 
of the committee served without pay. All 
were very cooperative and some travelled 
considerable distances without submit- 
ting expense accounts. Much equipment 
was loaned or given outright. Credit is 
due to the Columbus City Water Works 
for the loan of 14-inch water meters, to 
the Skinner Irrigation Company, and to 
New Way Farm Sales, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, for irrigation nozzles and_ to 
George Ackerman of East Toledo, Ohio, 
for the loan of a John Bean spray rig 
for the atomization of laniated solids, 
Special thanks are due Prof. W. D. 
Sheets and the Engineering Experiment 
Station for making the BOD determina- 
tions. 


RESULTS 
LANIATION 


The first objective was to discover if 
laniated as well as dissolved solids could 
be disposed of by spray irrigation. The 
answer is yes, however, several obstacles 
had to be overcome. First of all, it was 
found that the friction of the hammers 
turning at the rate of 3600 r.p.m. with 
the chamber full of the water was more 
than the 30 H.P. motor could carry. This 
necessitated the separation of the solid 
and liquid phases and their subsequent 
recombination or an adjustment of a pul- 
sating flow of combined liquid and solids 
to a constant flow. The latter possibility 
did not seem practicable at the time, so 
the equipment was adjusted to effect 
the separation and recombination. Dis- 
posal of tomato, cabbage, beet, carrot, 
and potato wastes has been effected. The 
beets, potatoes and carrots were all 
peeled with and without the use of alkali. 
Later in the season we found that a 20 
H.P. motor on a laniator turning at 1750 
r.p.m. was effective for laniating the 
solids with all the liquid when using a 
4-mesh screen. 


Some ideas about particle size were 
greatly modified as a result of the tests. 
The first idea proposed was to use very 
fine screens, i.e., 200-mesh, however, to 
laniate to this size is too expensive. Op- 
erations were started using a 16-mesh 
screen, i.e., 16-mesh to the inch, and 
eventually changed to a 4-mesh screen. 
Incidentally, it has been learned the hard 
way that the conduit wires must all be 
large enough to carry the load and also 
to be sure that the fuses are not over- 
sized, 


There are still several unanswered 
questions in the laniated phase of this 
study. It is thought that the separation 
can be effected by impingement on a 
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screen at some definite angle. It is now 
known that a smaller laniator will do the 
work but it may be that a cheaper type 
ean be employed. These problems and 
others are yet to be solved in this phase 
of work. 


NOZZLES 


It was possible to test three types of 
nozzles. The Super-Senior Skinner 
nozzles (142"x7/32”) with baffles removed 
were employed from the start with a 
minimum of trouble. Late in the season 
three sizes of Rain Bird Sprinkler 
nozzles were secured. All three sizes 
were fairly satisfactory even when em- 
ploying the 4-mesh screen. We used the 
following sizes: Model 40 (%x7/32) 
14.8 gal. per min. at 25 lb. pressure, 
Model 70 (%x3/16) 13.9 gal. per min. at 
25 Ib. pressure and 80 Special (11/32*% ) 
50 gal. per min, at 40 lb. pressure. How- 
ever, we believe the 80 special size would 
prove most acceptable in most instances. 
All of these sprinklers are available with 
larger or smaller nozzle attachments. 
The % inch opening is, however, the 
smallest we can recommend, for laniated 
waste, on the basis of our meager re- 
search. The perfection nozzles clogged 
badly even with the 16-mesh screen and 
were finally abandoned. 


TOTAL FLOW 


In order to get some measure of total 
flow, a clock was installed on the sump 
pump motor which operated only when 


the motor operated. By means of this 
clock, it was found that five minutes and 
ten seconds was required to fill the tank, 
which held 1215 gallons (to over-flow 
pipe). This was at the rate of 235 gal- 
lons per minute. During one day at near 
peak operations of tomatoes the clock 
ran 3 hours and 22 minutes (8 a.m. to 
6 p.m.) which would be a rate of 79 gal- 
lons per minute for the 10-hour period. 


Meter readings were also made of the 
discharge from the Super-Senior Skinner 
nozzles and at 25 pounds pressure on the 
gauge of the Chrysler Industrial Engine 
(serial No. 104-4357), the nozzle was 
discharging at the rate of 34.1 gallons 
per minute; at 50 pounds pressure the 
discharge was at the rate of 47 gallons 
per minute. The nozzle was located 585 
feet from the pump and the entire length 
of the main was of 6-inch portable 
aluminum pipe so the friction loss was 
practically nil. These discharges check 
fairly closely with standard tables which 
give the flow of water at different pres- 
sures. Inasmuch as the accuracy of meter 
readings of liquids which include large 
amounts of laniated solids were some- 
what dubious, this phase of the research 
was not pursued further. 


INFILTRATION 


Data on infiltration was very meager. 
However, assuming a flow of 47 gallons 
per minutes from each of Super Senior 
Skinner nozzles and a sprayed diameter 


of 150 feet we applied approximately .23 
inches per hr. for 10-hour day for several 
week’s time at one location on sandy soil 
well-covered with vegetation, i.e., a com- 
bination of rye, rye stubble and sweet 
clover. 

Data on soil percolation in the labora- 
tory indicate that septic and aseptic 
waste will clog soil pore spaces very 
quickly and almost stop percolation. The 
plugging may be due to the growth of 
microorganisms. 


ODORS 


Because lines were not moved as often 
as advisable waste often accumulated . 
several inches deep around the nozzles. 
During operation there were no septic 
odors as the liquid was all absorbed by 
the soil during the night. However, dur- 
ing the day, the engine often stalled 
either because the surge tank was 
pumped dry or the gasoline supply be- 
came exhausted. When this happened, 
the waste flowed by underground tile into 
another surge tank and from this into a 
field. The field was comparatively level 
and none of the waste flowed directly 
into a nearby stream. It did, however, 
accumulate to a depth of 5 to 8 inches 
over one area of approximately 2 acres 
at times and this area was covered with 
a combination of rye, rye stubble and 
sweet clover. The vegetation apparently 
were not severely injured. Slight odors 


(Continued on Page 17) 


ATLANTIC CITY 


“10 THE ROBINS EXHIBIT AT THE 
CANNING INDUSTRY'S ‘SHOW OF 
SHOWS’ OF COURSE ... THATS 
WHERE EVERYBODY GOES!” 


Yes—at the Robins Exhibit there’s always something worth going to see— some- 
thing new—something improved—to help you do things faster, better, cheaper. 


95 AkRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Mr. W. Don Chisholm, Vice-President, 
General Manager and Director of the 
Chisholm-Ryder Company, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, New York, has severed his con- 
nections with the firm. The action took 
place, according to a company announce- 
ment, at a recent meeting of its Board 
of Directors. At the same time Mr. M. 
C. Llop was elected President to succeed 
J. H. Rumbaugh, who was elected tempo- 
rarily to that office when the firm 
changed hands some six months ago. Mr. 
Chisholm, who has been associated with 
the firm some 23 or 24 years, had a host 
of friends in the canning industry. He 
served as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association from 1947 to 1949. 
This publication has been advised that 
he will continue the operation of his 
business in Canada. At this writing no 
one has been elected to succeed him as 
General Manager of the Chisholm-Ryder 
Company. 


Dr. Berton S. Clark, Scientific Director 
of American Can Company’s Research 
and Technical Department, retired on 
December 1 after a career of 38 years 
with the company, during which time he 
was credited with many important con- 
tributions to the advancement of canning 
and container manufacturing. He was 
honored at a testimonial dinner in 
Chicago on November 30, attended by 
more than 150 members of the can using 
and can making industries, fellow scien- 
tists, and his associates in the can 
company. 


Francis C. Stokes Company, Vincen- 
town, New Jersey pioneer breeders of 
better tomatoes, have issued their new 
tomato seed catalog “How to Grow 
Better Tomatoes”, which will prove 
of much interest to tomato canners. 
Copies are available direct from the 
company. 


The Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association will be 
held during the Convention on Sunday 
morning, January 24 at 10:30 in Room B, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 


To eliminate confusion caused by the 
similarity of name and designations used 
by other food processors, the California 
Berry Freezers, Inc., Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia, has changed the name to Cali- 
fornia Farm Products. Freezing and 
storage facilities are now being expanded. 
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CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


The Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association reports that it expects some 
800 persons to be on hand for the “Cap- 
tain’s Dinner” portion of the “Caribbean 
Cruise”, which will be held at the Chal- 
fonte Hotel on Tuesday evening, January 
26. The party will double in size during 
the latter part of the evening when the 
cclebrants “go ashore” for the “Shore 
Party”. The motif for the “Shore Party” 
will be a Cribbean island. Various native 
shops, bistros, cafes and dance halls will 
be reproduced in Haddon Hall. Authentic 
souvenirs and gifts from the West Indies, 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Haiti, and the 
Virgin Islands will be obtainable in the 
shops. Tropical bands and native dancers 
will provide alluring and colorful enter- 
tainment. Secretary W. D. Lewis, Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
P. O. Box 5926, Washington 4, D. C., will 
be glad to supply additional information. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALES CLINIC 


The 8rd Annual Sales Clinic of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association will be 
held May 11 and 12, 1954 in the Galen 
Hall Hotel near Reading, President A. 
Reed Hayes has announced. William Mor- 
rison of the C. H. Musselman Company 
who is Chairman of the Association’s 
Sales and Merchandising Committee, will 
conduct the two day clinic. 


J. E. O’Brien, Division Manager of 
Stokely-Van Camp in Southern Wiscon- 
sin, suffered a mild coronary attack on 
November 28. He is.confined at the hos- 
pital at Columbus and will have to re- 
main in bed for sevefal weeks. He is re- 
ported making a good recovery. 


Dr. Waldon H. Hastings, chemical engi- 
neer and food technologist, has been 
appointed to the Board of Directors of 
Marine Foods Packing Company of 
Seattle, and will have full supervision of 
production and research activities for the 
firm, which is currently engaged in the 
production of a new, hot or cold, ready- 
to-serve salmon dinner product. 


Knutson Brokerage Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, has changed its name to 
Colton-Hockenberry-Colton. The address 
remains 803 W.O.W. Building. 
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CANCO EQUIPPED TO MASS 
PRODUCE PRESSURE CANS 


The American Can Company is now 
ejuipped to manufacture on a mass-pro- 
duction basis pressure containers for 
virtually any type of product that 
spiays, mists or foams, says D. B. 
Craver, vice president in charge of sales. 


Up to now, the company’s efforts in the 
precsure can field have been devoted in 
lorge part to the production of custom- 
mace packages for specific customers. 
Tie company has recently completed ex- 
pansion of its can-making equipment for 
the production of cans with profiles to 
handle virtually all of the popular pres- 
sure container valves now on the market. 


Production is based on the principal 
of economical, high-speed manufacture 
cn standard can-making equipment. 


Canco’s pressure container presently is 
available in two diameters, the 202 and 
"1, which are suitable for a wide variety 
ef food and non-food products. The most 
frequently used sizes at present, the firm 
states, are the six ounce (202 x 406) and 
the 12 ounce (211 x 413). 


The pressure can is essentally a round 
sanitary style with specially designed 
cide seam construction. The bottom end 
often is concave. The top end is a special 
Canco feature. In each diameter there 
is a wide variety of top-end profiles— 
either concave or convex—each one de- 
signed to accommodate a specific valve 
which is selected by the cutsomer to suit 
his particular product. 


Albert Fryar has joined the W. W. 
Overton & Company, Dallas, Texas, food 
brokers as an officer and director, suc- 
ceeding E. C. Roxbury, who retired last 
month, 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning dur- 
ing October totaled 15,677,000 pounds, 
compared with 21,816,000 pounds in 
October last year and the 1947-51 aver- 
age for the month of 12,814,000 pounds, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service re- 
ports. The quantity canned during the 
first 10 months of this year totaled 
151,940,000 pounds, compared with 156,- 
058,000 pounds during the same period 
last year—a decrease of about 3 percent. 
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DANIEL D. CONWAY 


Daniel D. Conway, former sheriff of 
Atlantic County, New Jersey, died at his 
home in Vineland on December 15. Mr. 
Conway, who was 61 years old, entered 
the canning business with the Francis H. 
Leggett Company at Landisville, New 
Jersey in 1932. Later he founded Minot 
Food Packers at Bridgeton. He served 
as President of the Tri-State Packers 
Association in 1941 and had since been 
active in Association work. Surviving are 
his wife, Mabel, two daughters, Mr. John 
Morello and Mrs. George Karibjanian, 
Jr., and two sisters, Emma and Marjorie. 


General Mark W. Clark, former U. S. 
and United Nations Supreme Commander 
in the Far East, has been elected a 
Director of Consolidated Grocers Corpor- 
ation. His broad experience in organiza- 
tion and administration should make his 
counsel of great value to the company’s 
expanding activities. 


JOSEPH P. LAWLER 


Joseph P. Lawler, 60, for the past 12 
years Superintendent of the Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby plant at Yakima, Wash- 
ington, died at his home in Yakima on 
December 1 following a prolonged illness. 
He is survived by his widow, a son 
William, and two daughters, Barbara and 
Betty. 


FRED OVERLY 


Fred Overly, retired head of the Tree 
Fruit Experiment Station, Wenatchee, 
Washington, was drowned on Sunday, 
22, while he and three other men were 
duck hunting on a reservoir about 8 miles 
southwest of Coulee Dam when the boat 
capsized in rough water. Two of the men 
were rescued. Mr. Overly, who was 66, 
retired a year ago as head of the experi- 
ment station. He was well known to 
many canners in the Northwest. 


A. F. SCHRODER 


A. F. (Gus) Schroder of Winneconne, 
Wisconsin, and connected with the Wis- 
consin canning industry from 1903 to 
1940, most of that time with the Wiscon- 
sin Canning Company at Winneconne, 
died on December 14 at the age of 71 fol- 
lowing a heart attack suffered the day 
before. Since 1940 Mr. Schroder had been 
in the insurance business. He had been 
active in both the State and National 
Canners Association prior to 1940, serv- 
ing as President of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association in 1933 and 1934, as a Direc- 
tor of both the National and State Asso- 
ciations, as a member of the NCA Ad- 
ministrative Council, and as President of 
the Old Guard Society. He is survived 
by his widow, one married daughter, a 
sister and a brother, Walter, who is 


President of the Fox Valley Canning 
Company at Hortonville, Wisconsin. 


C. EVERETT BATES 


C. Everett Bates, 66, C. E. Bates Com- 
pany, pioneer sweet corn canner, Blan- 
chester, Ohio, died at his home after an 
extended illness October 19. 

He is survived by his wife Helen K., 
two daughters: Mrs. Helen E. Seeger, 
Dayton, Ohio, and Mrs. Barbara Sher- 
wood, Oregonia, Ohio. Also two sons: 
Harry K. of Chicago and C. E. Everett, 
Blanchester. Everett was associated with 
his father in canning sweet corn, and 
will continue the business. 

Mr. Bates was a former Director, Ohio 
Canners’ Association, and was one of a 
committee who cooperated with the Ohio 
Department of Agriculture in writing 
the present Ohio Canning Law. 


USDA BUYS CANNED 
GRAPEFRUIT 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the purchase of 228,000 
cases of 24/2 cans of Grapefruit Sections, 
all from Florida processors, at prices 
ranging from $3.19 to $3.31 per case. 
Delivery will be made during the period 
January 4 through February 13 to 
schools participating in the National 
School Lunch Program. 


ROTARY 
HAND PACK 
FILLER 


¢ Eliminates Product Loss 


¢ Completely Sanitary 


These fillers are designed with 
sanitation and saving of -product in 
mind. A special feature is a stain- 
less steel disc that catches any over- 
flow, or product that otherwise 
misses the can. _—‘ This product is re- 
turned through a chute, thus elimin- 
ating any loss of product. _—_Brining 
attachments and automatic feeding 
hoppers are also available. 
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ROTARY HAND PACK FILLER 


Also Manufacturers 
of: 


Basket Dumpers 
Case Packers & Sealers 
Cookers Coolers 
Fillers 
Labelers 
Lye Peelers 
Scalcers 
Syruper & Brirers 
Retorts 
Washers 
Water Blanchers 


Unscramblers 


For Further Information, Write: 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 


“Fine Machinery For The Food Processor’ 


Lakeland 


Box 462 


Florida 
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MARKET NEWS - 


REVIEWPOINT 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 15 
PERCENT BELOW LAST YEAR 


Distributors stocks of 17 “volume” 
canned food items (5 vegetables, 7 fruits, 
and 5 juices) totaled 37.2 million actual 
eases on November 1, 1953, it was an- 
nounced December 11 by Robert W. 
Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. This repre- 
sented a decrease of 6.5 million cases (or 
15 percent) below stocks of these 17 
items on hand November 1 a year ago. 

By groups, holdings of vegetables were 
17 percent below a year ago, fruits 13 
percent and juices 15 percent. 

Compared with November 1, 1952, only 
three items noted heavier distributor in- 
ventories—green and wax beans (+3%), 
pineapple juice (+9%), and applesauce 
(+15%). The other 14 items covered 
indicated stocks from 2 to 26 percent be- 
low year-ago levels, with canned peaches 
at 3.6 million cases reflecting the prin- 
cipal decline (—26%). 

Corn, peas, and tomatoes, among the 
vegetables, and peaches, among the 
fruits, reported substantial reductions 
(more than one million cases) below 
year ago inventories. Tomato juice and 
tomato catsup and chili sauce also re- 
ported significant decreases (about one- 
half million cases). 

With November and December buying 
at minimum levels to assure a minimum 
inventory at year’s end, it’s readily ap- 
parent that distributors are not now in 
position to adequately stock retail 
shelves, and it is a reasonable deduction 
that canners’ sales and shipping depart- 
ments will be quite busy the first weeks 
in January. Toward the end of January 
the Census Department will report the 
January 1 stocks of 14 vegetables, 11 
fruits and the 5 juices. These will not, 
of course, reflect the January movement, 
but will provide a more detailed com- 
parison. 

Comparisons product by product are 
shown in table below: . 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS NOVEMBER 1 
(Including Warehouses of Retail Multiunit 


Organizations) 
(Thousands of actual cases) 
Nov. 1 Nov. 1 
Commodity 1953 1952 
VEGETABLES: 
Beans, green and wak.............. 3,523 3,406 
Corn 4,675 5,888 
Peas . 4,418 5,653 
Tomatoes 3,888 4,994 
Tomato catsup and chili sauce 2,195 2,676 
Total 5 vegetables..........0...... 18,699 22,617 
FRUITS: 

Applesauce 1,334 1,165 
Apricots 854 972 
Cherries, red pitted................0 720 882 
Fruit 1,463 1,508 
Peaches 3,603 4,856 
Pineapple 2,079 *2,327 
Pears 1,080 1,098 
Total 7 fruits 11,133 12,808 


JUICES: 
Citrus blend 385 508 
Grapefruit 718 915 
Orange 1,000 1,161 
Pineapple :. 1,651 1,510 
Tomato? 3,642 4,141 
Total 5 juices 7,396 8,235 


Total 17 items 


37,228 


* Revised. 

1 Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 

2 Includes vegetable juice and combinations con- 
taining at least 70% tomato juice. 

Source: Business Division, Bureau of Census. 


KRAUT—There were 554,618 barrels 
of kraut in canners’ hands as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1953, according to a report issued 
December 10 by the National Kraut 
Packers Association. This compares with 
369,144 barrels the same date last year, 
and 484,264 barrels December 1, 1951. 

Shipments of kraut during the month 
of November totaled 47,181 barrels, com- 
pared with 59,760 barrels last November, 
and 54,771 barrels in November 1951. 
Kraut shipments August 1 to December 
1, 1953, totaled 201,906 barrels, compared 
with 204,688 barrels same period 1952, 
and 253,794 barrels August 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1951. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Volume Small—Fruit And Fish Firm 
With Vegetables Mixed—Little Change In 
Tomatoes And Corn—Beans Steady—Active 
Holiday Business In Pumpkin—Limas Very 
Steady—Peas Unchanged—Asparagus Com- 
ing Up Short—Oranges Going To Concen- 
trates—Not Enough Peaches To Go Around. 


By “New York Stater” . 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Canned food mar- 
kets are now at the point where trading 
volume is exceptionally small. However, 
there does not appear to be particular 
concern as regards the immediate out- 
look, the contention being that in nearly 
all instances consumer holdings are at 
a minimum, 

With few exceptions, prices are steady. 
There is a tendency to study the citrus 
juice position, but so far no apparent 
shortage is displayed. However, it is 
realized that an early settlement of the 
strike is desired, or else processing on 
the part of both canners and concentra- 
tors may be reduced sharply. Another 
feature is the weakness developing in 
the fresh fruit for one of the main out- 
lets of distribution has been temporarily 
removed. 


THE OUTLOOK—West Coast advices 
are that canrer fruit shipments are un- 
usually heavy and many first hands hope 
that this may be a forerunner of better 
business as the last half of the market- 
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ing season gets underway. They also be- 
lieve that there will be a better call for 
canned fish, especially as the require. 
ments become known for the Lenten 
period. This also may bring about some 
price advances in certain packs in view 
of the limited stocks available. 

As for vegetables, the position is 
peculiar. There is admitted to be a short — 
supply of many items, but the move- 
ment of these will depend largely on the 
price. If they are maintained within 
buyers ideas the absorption may be ona 
large scale, but if they are allowed to 
get out of bounds, a surplus may be 
seen by the end of the season. Buyers, 
it is realized, are in a position to substi- 
tute various packs where more attractive 
prices may rule. 


TOMA TOES—Tri-State and Pennsyl- 
vania canners are maintaining their 
prices without trouble, even in face of 
the limited demand. However, the Mid- 
West situation as well as that in Cali- 
fornia, is not as good as many canners 
would like to see it. 

Offerings from Maryland canners were 
maintained at around $1.15-$1.20 for 
303s, and $6.50-$6.75 for 10s, for 
standards, f.o.b. There is’ a_ rather 
narrow price differential existing in the 
Mid-west, with offerings of standard 2s 
at $1.25 and extra standard 2s at $1.40- 
$1.50, while standard 10s were quoted at 
$6.75 and extra standards at $7.50-$8.00, 
f.o.b. cannery, per doz. California can- 
ners offered standard 2s at $1.45, but the 
trade felt certain that the basis was open 
to shading. 

Trade attention was given to offerings 
of Italian tomatoes. The spot basis is 
now easy, in face of a shorter pack at 
the primary point. Ex-warehouse, New 
York offerings included 48/1s at $8.40, 
24/2%4s at $6.50, 24/3s at $6.80 and 6/10s 
at $5.85, all per case. 


CORN — This market is somewhat 
easier, due to the smaller canner ship- 
ments, the slow demand, fairly heavy 
surplus stocks and the failure of business 
to improve for the holiday period. Mary- 
land canners offered fancy 303s at $1.55 
to $1.60, for whole kernel, extra standard 
at $1.30 to $1.35 and standard at $1.15 to 
$1.20. There were offerings of extra 
standard whole kernel, 303s, fo.b. New 
York state cannery at $1.45 to $1.50, 
while fancy cream style, f.o.b. Midwest 
was available at $1.3714, all per doz. 


STRING BEANS—Buying interest has 
subsided and the trade apparently has 
bought at least part of their holiday re- 
quirements. The shortage of offerings 
prevents canner acceptance of all re- 
quests. As a result the general market 
was very steady, with attention centered 
largely on the small offerings out of 
Maryland area. These included, all per 
doz. f.o.b., fancy at $1.60 and up, extra 
standard at $1.45-$1.55 and standard cut 
flat at $1.17% to $1.20. 
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PUMPKIN—Holiday buying is about 
over. Trade reports are that a fairly ac- 
tive business was worked and that, espe- 
cially in the East, there will be a limited 
carryover. For 2%s f.o.b. Midwest the 
going market is $1.40, while there is held 
to be the possibility of picking up some 
holdings at $1.25 to $1.30 for the same 
size pack out of Maryland. 


LIMA BEANS—The movement has 
been quite good and short stocks are re- 
flected in a very steady price position. 
Some sellers were offering standard 
green and white 303s at $1.25, but there 
were others who would not shade their 
basis to this level. On extra standard 
green and white, 75 percent green, the 
market averaged from $1.30 to $1.35 per 
doz., f.o.b. Fancy tiny all greens com- 
manded a price level of $2.30 per doz., 
f.o.b. cannery. 


PEAS—There was no special price 
change in this group. Movement has been 
steady, although the supply picture was 
somewhat bearish. Some traders feel 
that the supply position will be quite fav- 
orable when the figures are published 
showing stocks, and the movement to 
date by the end of the current month. 
Standard 4 sieve Alaskas were offered 
f.o.b. Maryland or Pennsylvania cannery 
at $1.20 to $1.25 while standard 3 sieve 
sweets were priced at $1.30, also per 
doz., f.o.b. 


ASPARAGUS—Here is one item that 
despite the high prices ruling all season 
is near the exhaustion point as far as 
adequate stocks are concerned. Virtually 
no offerings are noted out of California 
on all green and natural green tipped 
and white and the same was true of the 
Northwest. There were scattered offer- 
ings of all green out of New Jersey at 
$3.50 to $3.75 for medium and $3.35 to 
$3.50 for small, both f.o.b. per doz. 


CITRUS FRUIT—Nominally no change 
in the market position was apparent. 
However, there was much nervousness 
in trade circles as a result of the posi- 
tion of many canners who apparently 
were carrying limited reserve can stocks. 
The pack continues to increase, although 
it was pointed out that a good share of 
the orange movement is going into 
frozen concentrates. Sweetened orange 
juice, 46 oz., was offered at $2.40 and 
unsweetened at $2.50 while blended 
sweetened was $2.10 and unsweetened 
$2.15, also basis 46 oz. Grapefruit juice 
sweetened and unsweetened, 46 oz., was 
priced from $1.85 to $1.90 per doz., f.o.b. 
cannery. 

Choice grapefruit sections, 303s, was 
offered at $1.30 and broken at $1.25, 
while fancy as to count, averaged from 
$1.40 to to $1.45, f.o.b. 


PEACHES—West Coast reports are 
that supplies of 8 oz., 303s and 10s, were 
short and that if the present demand 
continues through the last half of the 
marketing year, there will not be enough 


to go round. However, stocks of 2%s 
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are large. Just the same there was no 
shading of prices noted. Shipments to 
various consuming centers in the coun- 
try were large, which movement was 
mainly against contracts. For choice in 
heavy syrup, basis 2%s, for yellow cling 
halves, the market was quoted at from 
$2.50 to $2.55 per doz., f.o.b. California 
canner shipping point. 


OTHER CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The 
only important market development con- 
cerning apricots, pears, fruit cocktail, 
fruits for salad and mixed fruits as well 
as a number of the minor items, was the 
continued heavy shipments from can- 
ners. Many were moving stock against 
contracts which have to be completed by 
the end of the year. Quite a few canners 
hope that this is an indication of a bet- 
ter business and that after the new year 
is entered there will be a renewal of 
important demand. Prices generally were 
unchanged. 


CANNED FISH—Here also there were 
no special market changes, either as re- 
gards the business volume or the price 
structure. 


The trade is simply waiting for the 
turn of the year on the idea that this will 
bring about a better demand, which may 
force some price hardening as supplies 
decrease. The trade now feels that the 
final estimate on the Maine sardine pack 
will be in the neighborhood of 1,800,000 
eases of keyless, quarters and some 
200,000 cases of 1s ovals. The pack last 
year was 3,531,000 cases. 


Another factor that will eventually get 
trade notice is the contemplated large 
salmon promotional and advertising cam- 
paign. This is scheduled to break shortly 
after the start of the new year. 

Tuna stocks are small. Estimates are 
that the Japanese producers may name 
shortly a new price schedule on white 
meat in Brine. Many here feel that if 
advances are scheduled, this fish may be 
priced out of the market. Domestic tuna 
offers are now considered as attractive. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Holiday Dullness Prevails—Texas Beans Of- 
fered—Catsup Strong At Higher Levels— 
Peas Routine—Corn Unsettled—Weakness 
In Spinach—Beets Gaining Strength—Sal- 
mon Production Restrictions—Citrus Being 
Lost In Can Strike—Several Shortages In 
No. 10 Cocktail—Applasauce Pack Over. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dee. 17, 1953 


THE SITUATION—With the Christ- 
mas holidays fast approaching business 
has been going into reverse in about the 
same ratio. The trade are holiday minded 
to a point where canned foods are even 
difficult to get into the conversation. 
There is some business passing for ship- 
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ment after the first of January and that 
constitutes the bulk of what little action 
is evident. However, a situation of this 
kind is normal for this time of the year 
and activity should perk up immediately 
after the turn of the year. 

The strike in the can industry is un- 
settled as this is written and canners 
packing citrus, dry packs and kraut are 
having their difficulties. Canners in all 
three industries report production on the 
down grade with serious results in the 
offing if the strike continues. - 


Despite the lull and production prob-_ - 


lems, the vegetable market continues 
firm at recent levels with even some 
advances now evident from the low point. 
The return of more normal buying next 
month could push prices up quickly from 
present unprofitable levels. Fruit is main- 
taining it’s strong position and Coast 
canners have announced another price 
increase effective shortly on No. 10 cock- 
tail, one of the really short items. Fish 
is also in excellent shape with salmon 
canners facing some stringent restric- 
tions next year. 


BEANS—Chicago buyers are looking 
for fancy cut green beans in No. 10 cans 
and are having considerable difficulty 
locating anything near their require- 
ments. Standard and extra standard 
grades are in plentiful supply with an 
increasing number of offerings reaching 
here from Texas sources. Even Blue 
Lakes are offered from this area and 
will probably find a ready home because 
of the complete absence of Northwest 
offerings despite the trade’s preference 
for the Coast product. Regular cuts are 
selling here at $6.50 to $7.00 for tens 
while extra standards are offered at $8.00 
to $8.50. Sales have been excellent. 


TOMATOES—Sales are at a minimum 
currently although the market remains 
stable with catsup showing strength at 
higher levels. Canners now want $1.50 
to $1.55 for extra standard 14 oz. and 
$9.50 for tens while fancy grade is held 
at $1.65 to $1.75 and $10.00. Smaller 
supplies than last year are having an 
effect. Standard tomatoes in 303 tins 
are still offered at $1.20 with 2s at $1.25 
and tens at $6.75. Extra standards vary 
considerably depending entirely upon 
quality and seller. Little action is expect- 
ed until after the turn of the year. 


PEAS—Activity is nothing more than 
routine and that is being held to a mini- 
mum for inventory purposes. Standard 4 
sieve Alaskas are growing shorter right 
along with limited stocks selling at $1.25 
for 303s and $6.75 to $7.00 for tens. 
Extra standard fours are held at $1.30 
for 303s and $7.25 for tens but these too 
are on the light side. Fancy threes are 
Selling at $1.65 and $9.25. 


CORN—This market contmues un- 
settled but Wisconsin canners are making 
an effort to push prices on fancy corn 
back to somewhere near where they 
should be as next spring is expected to 
bring concrete evidence of the true 
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stock position of this grade. At present 
fancy cream corn is bringing $1.3742 to 
$1.40 for 303s and $9.00 to $9.25 for tens. 
Whoie kernel is held at $1.42% to $1.45 
for 303s and $9.25 to $9.50 for tens. The 
price on standard corn is muddled but 
sales are reported here this week on 
cream style at $1.05 for 303s and $7.50 
for tens. 


SPINACH—Spinach sales are down 
and prices are anything but strong. 
Ozark canners are offering fancy grade 
at $.95 for 303s, $1.45 for 2%s and $4.25 
for tens. California spinach is in a little 
better position and canners there are 
quoting at $1.25 to $1.30 for 2s, $1.40 to 
$1.45 tor 242s and $4.45 for tens. 


BEETS—Wisconsin canners are now 
refusing to accept any business on fancy 
sliced beets at less than $6.00 and $1.15 
for 303s up from previous lows. Cut beets 
are listed at $.90 for 303s and $4.75 for 
tens with diced at $.95 and $5.00. The 
worst seems to be over insofar as beets 
are concerned. 


SALMON—In an effort to halt the in- 
creasing deciine in salmon production 
throughout Alaska, the U. S. Fish and 
Wild Life Service recently announced 
pians for stringent restrictions in Alaska 
auring 1954. The effect of such regula- 
tions are still unknown but it seems 
obvious production will be effected. In the 
meantime, sales here are hand to mouth 
and expected to continue that, way at 
prices unchanged from last lists. The 
saimon industry’s big promotional cam- 
paign is expected to break into print in 
a large way shortly which may stimulate 
sales. 


CITRUS—tThe situation is unsettled 
and production is beginning to slow down 
due to the can strike. Fruit maturity and 
harvesting is away ahead this season in 
Florida and some fruit is being lost. 
Prices vary somewhat because of current 
conditions with fancy orange juice 
offered at $2.40 to $2.50 for 46 oz., blend- 
ed at $2.15 to $2.20 and grapefruit at 
$1.85 to $1.90. The can strike wiil have 


a far reaching effect on this industry if - 


it continues. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—A severe short- 
age of cocktail in No. 10 tins has caused 
some canners to announce a price in- 
crease effective shortly which will push 
choice to $12.50 and fancy to $13.30. 
Shelf sizes are also growing shorter and 
those canners with goods to sell are hold- 
ing choice 303s at $2.12% and 2%s at 
$3.30 with fancy at $2.17% and $3.45. 
Sales have been excellent. , 


APPLESAUCE—The pack is finished 


and prices are very firm in the face of * 


excellent sales ever since the pack began. 
November sales here were very heavy in 
view of anticipated higher prices now 
effective. Little is offered out of New 
York where Chicago buyers like to buy 
fancy sauce for private labels with can- 
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ners in that area holding firm at $1.90 
for 308s an $10.00 for tens. 

The writer would like at this time to 
offer his sincere wishes to all for a very 
happy Christmas. ° 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


December Slowdown — Calif. Citrus Crop 

Down, U. S. Up—Smog Damage—Olive 

Crop Small—Prorate Deliveries On Apple- 

sauce—Apricots, Pineapple Firm—Another 
Sardine Failure. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 17, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Trading in canned 
foods is following the usual December 
pattern, with buyers slowing down some- 
what on the placing of new business and 
on the ordering out of purchases already 
made. The impression here seems to be 
that distributors are even more intent 
than usual on seeing that their ware- 
house stocks are as low as possible at the 
close of the year, consistent wtih good 
business practice. Canners have booked a 
splendid volume of business during the 
past five months and shipments have 
been in keeping, with both well ahead of 
the showing of a year ago. Some items 
are definitely in short supply, especially 
asparagus and No. 10 sizes in fruits. 
Tuna is a bright spot in the fish list, with 
a large pack and sales in keeping. And 
again, the catch and pack of California 
sardines is virtually a failure. 


CITRUS CROP—The December report 
of the California Crop Reporting Service 
was given over exclusively to citrus 
fruits and presented the first forecast of 
the coming crop of Valencia oranges and 
summer grapefruit. The prospective 
orange crop for the 1953-54 season is 
placed at 37,300,000 boxes, as compared 
with 45,530,000 boxes in 1952-53 and 
38,410,000 boxes in 1951-52. The Arizona 
crop, however, is expected to be larger at 
1,200,000 boxes, and that of California, 
Florida, Texas, Arizona and Louisana 
combined will also be larger than that of 
a year ago, at 124,885,000 boxes. The 
same pattern is promised for grapefruit, 
with the California crop etsimated at 
2,360,000 boxes, against 2,460,000 boxes 
last year. The total estimated for four 
producing States is 43,160,000 boxes, 
against 38,360,000 boxes last year. Cali- 
fornia’s lemon crop, however, promises 
to be slightly larger than a year earlier, 
being estimated at 13,000,000 boxes, 
against 12,590,000 for the 1952-53 season. 
The crop report advises that while 
November produced relatively favorable 
weather for the development of citrus 
fruits much more rain is needed to in- 
crease fruit sizes. The harvesting of 
Valencia oranges has about been com- 
pleted and that of Navels is just getting 
under way. 
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SMOG—California canners are giving 
increased attention to the damage to 
crops being inflicted by smog, with loss 
confined largely to date to the southern 
part of the State. Damage to crops in 
Los Angeles and Orange counties alone 
is estimated at $3,000,000 a year. Some 
damage is done to citrus crops, but crops 
like spinach and sugar beets seem highly 
susceptable. 


OLIVES—The picking of olives for 
canning is about at an end and canning 
is in full swing. There has been almost 
no frost damage reported and canners are 
getting a rather larger part of the crop 
than in some past years. The crop has 
been a small one and fruit has run rather 
larger in size than in some recent years. 
This means that more of the Super 
Colossal size may be packed than former- 
ly. A steady gain is noted in the demand 
for pitted olives and the indications are 
that the time is nearing when at least 
one half of the pack will be in this form. 
Some canners have adopted the plan of 
grouping certain sizes into blends, a plan 
that now has government approval, and 
which will cut down materially on the 
number of items that retailers must stock 
to have offerings complete. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, who took a 
forward step last year in doing away 
with sizes considered unnecessary, and 
substituting blends instead under new 
names, has brought out prices on new 
pack, as follows; No. 1 Super Colossal, 
$4.05; No. 1 King, $2.80; No. 1 Mammoth, 
$2.70; No. 1 Family, $2.45; buffet Family, 
$1.4742; No. 1 Small, $2.25; No. 1 Family 
pitted, $2.95; buffet Family pitted, 
$1.72%; 4% oz. chopped, 75 cents, and 
No. 10 Mammoth, $16.20. This concern 
directs attention to the fact that King 
size is a blend of Colossal, Jumbo and 
Giant olives, and that Family size is a 
blend of Extra Large, Large and Medium 
olives. 


APPLESAUCE—Most canners of Cali- 
fornia applesauce have been compelled to 
make prorate deliveries and few have 
anything to offer. One canner, however, 
brought in some fruit from the outside 
and is offering his pack of this at $1.75 
for No. 303 choice, and $1.85 for fancy. 
Offerings, however, are limited. 


APRICOTS—Some trading off has 
been reported on apricots, but for the 
most part this seems to be on some 
holdover of 1952 pack, and sales are con- 
fined to a few sizes. Anything in No. 10 
seems to be especially firmly held. 


PINEAPPLE—Canned pineapple seems 
to be quite firmly held, with reports 
from the Hawaiian Islands to the effect 
that the fruit ran to smaller sizes than 
usual this season, owing to the lack of 
rain. Good mainland stocks are being 
maintained to make certain deliveries 
can be made as desired by distributors. 
Industry advertising is being stepped up 
with Pineapple Pie set as the best seller 
dessert during January and February. 
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SARDINES—Quotations on new pack 
California sardines are few and far be- 
tween, but when offerings are made they 
are usually around $12.00-$12.50 for 1 
lb. ovals in tomato sauce. This is slightly 
above prices ruling on Japanese imports. 
The California catch for the season to 
December 10, delivered to canneries, 
amounted to but 1,963 tons, or less than 
that of a year ago, when the season was 
listed as a failure. 


Waste Disposal 
(Continued from Page 11) 


were given off at times although in no 
sense comparable to a_ well-managed 
lagoon. Drainage water collected from 
tile draining this area had a septic odor 
and a BOD of from 152 to 454. We do 
not know if this BOD came from liquid 
that filtered through the 2% feet of soil 
above the tile or from clefts in the soil. 
The research now being carried on by 
H. H. Hale, under the direction of Dr. 
William P. Martin, should provide some 
information on this point. 


Incidentally, during the beet canning 
season when lye was not being used, the 
water in the drainage tile was reddish 
in color, however, during lye peeling op- 
erations, the waste was not red in color. 
This poses an additional problem which 
it is hoped will be assigned to A. T. 
Habib during the winter and spring 
quarters after some special equipment 
is acquired. Another problem involves 
the effect of alkali on the soil, which 
Mr. Hale will attempt to solve. 


SOIL CONDITIONERS AND 
COVER CROPS 


The original project included the use 
of soil conditioners and cover crops. One 
of the first things done was to lay out 
plots, plow the soil, and apply krilium 
(K-12) at the rate of 500 pounds per 
acre and also to dig wells at the side of 
the tile lines which drained each plot. 
It was soon discovered (in about 2 
hours) that plowed ground with or with- 
out krilium was out of the picture. The 
soil soon becomes flooded and extremely 
muddy. Cover crops are essential for 
waste disposal for at least two reasons. 


First, they take up and transpire tre- 
mendous quantities of water and second 
their roots afford a footing in the event 
that it becomes necessary to pass over 
the sprayed area. Practically all of the 
present installations in Wisconsin are 
spraying the wastes on pastured areas 
or on hay crops. The vield increases are 
said to be considerable. Mr. Verhulst, 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation, states that about 30 percent 
of the Wisconsin canners are now em- 
ploying spray irrigation as a means of 
disposing of their wastes. 


The krilium plots at the Hirzel plant 
should, however, serve several purposes 
in 1954, 


BOD 


The BOD determinations were not 
made as frequently as desired, however, 
as indicated in the following table it is 
obvious from tests made that the BOD 
varied greatly during the season and for 
the different products. To be of great 
value these data must be tied in with the 
total pack and with total effluent data 
which we plan to secure in 1954. 


USE OF OXYGEN 


Through the cooperation of George 
Ackerman the lye-peeled beet waste with 
a BOD of 1500 was sprayed at a pressure 
of 400 p.s.i. (i.e., atomized) into the air 
and the mist collected. This collected 
liquid had a BOD of 2200. Obviously, no 
reduction in BOD was secured from this 
type of oxidation. 


POWER CONSUMPTION 
For the 30 H.P. unit the power con- 
sumption would be approximately 30 
k.w.h. per hour. For the 20-H.P. unit 
the consumption would be 20 k.w.h. per 
hour and for the 10-H.P. unit it would be 
approximately 10 k.w.h. per hour. 


RELATIONS WITH WATER 
POLLUTION BOARD 
Mr. G. A. Hall, secretary, and Mr. 
Bruce MecDill, Engineer, for the Ohio 
Water Pollution Board are on the com- 
mittee and both offered many suggestions 
for the good of the project. Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Richards of the Board visited the 
pilot plant during peak operations. 


RESULTS OF BOD DETERMINATION 
(Hirzel Canning Company—1953) 


9-23-53 Screened tomato waste.............. 
Screened tomato waste plus pulp.............cccccsccssscesscestceeeesseees 


Susp. 

BOD Solids 

3293 912 

454 48 


10— 8-53 Screened tomato and cabbage waste..........ccccccsscesecsccesssesceeceeee 604 180 
Screened tomato and cabbage waste plus pulp...............0...- 1014 448 
Screened tomato and cabbage waste plus pulp as sprayed 
Screened carrot waste plus 1067 
Screened carrot waste plus pulp (sprayed from tank)...... 1500 — 
Screened carrot waste plus pulp after spraying................-. 2200 -- 


THE CANNING TRADE 


December 21, 1953 


Spray irrigation is approved by the Ohio 
Water Pollution Board as a means of 
canning waste disposal. However, until 
details of the Ohio canners projects are 
perfected we cannot expect the Board to 
accept unproven procedures. They did, 
however, indicate that the spray irriga- 
tion of laniated wastes would be accept- 
able to the Board as long as septic con- 
ditions are avoided. 


COSTS 


Canners will obviously want to know 
something of the cost of installing a 
spray irrigation waste disposal system. 

The following estimate based on 
handling 100 gallons of waste per minute 
(liquid plus laniated solids) can be 
adapted to the needs of many Ohio can- 
ners who pack 150,000 cases or less per 
year. 

$2,000.00 
400.00 
Motor and self-priming pump 


to handle 100 gal. per minute 600.00 
Aluminum pipe, light weight 

675.00 
Aluminum pipe, 1350 ft. 3” 

1,039.50 
12-Nozzles or their equivalent.. 210.00 
Incidental fittings 500.00 
Installation and miscellaneous 

500.00 
$5,924.50 


To this amount it will be necessary to 
add the cost of a main to transport the 
waste from the pump to the field. Four- 
inch aluminum pipe will cost approxi- 
mately 90c per foot and 6” aluminum 
pipe will cost approximately $1.50 per 
foot. Due to friction loss the maximum 
length of 4” mains would be about 2500 
ft. Five or six-inch mains should be 
used for added distances. The friction 
loss in 2 miles of 5 or 6-inch main with 
a flow of 100 gallons per minute would 
not be excessive. 

Detailed plans should, of course, be 
prepared for every canner. During the 
Processors’ School at The Ohio State 
University, February 17 and 18, 1954, we 
will have a clinic where canners can get 
individual help from irrigation engineers 
in planning specific waste disposal 
systems. 


SARDINE PROMOTION 


Radio spots on more than 100 stations 
in 44 markets will reactivate the adver- 
tising and promotion campaign for Maine 
sardines, according to Richard E. Reed, 
Executive Secretary, Maine Sardine 
Industry, Augusta, Maine. In addition to 
the radio schedule, advertisements will 
appear in “Aemerican Weekly”, in Sun- 
day newspaper supplements in Denver, 
Birmingham, Nashville, Atlanta, and 
Columbia, South Carolina. Ads are also 
scheduled in “Wamily Circle”, “American 
Family”, “Woman’s Day”, “Better 
Living”, “Everywoman’s”, and “Western 
Family”, all grocery store distributed 
magazines. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Medium/Small 
3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz. 1.55-1.60 
Pic. 1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 15.5 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 1.05-1.071%4 
No. 303 65-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 308......1.60-1.75 
1.45-1.55 
No. 8.00-8.25 
Std., ‘ook Gr., No. 308.......... 1.20-1.45 
No. 2% 2.10-2.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
New York 
. 303 1.80 
4 pa 303 1.70 
Ex. Std., 1.45-1.70 
o. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 3038, 1 sv. ....0.0000 2.70 
No. 303, 2 sv. 2.50 
No. 10, 2 sv. 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv......... 
No. 308, 4 sv. .. -1.70-1.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4sv. 1.45-1.55 
8.00-8.50 
No. 7.00-7.25 
Nominal 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308 ............ 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States — 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Diced, No. 303 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 -90 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0..........s0ss000+ 9.50 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.50 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s...... .90 
1.124%)-1.15 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Fey. Sl, No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 803 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Diced, No. 1.171% 
10 5.50 
East 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 
No. 303 1 551.65 
No. 10 9.50 
1.30-1.45 
15-1.20 


No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.40-1.45 
Ex. St., No. 


RO 7 5028.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold, Fey., 8 02, 1.05 
1.42%-1.55 
12 oz. Vac. 1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 8 oz 95 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
1.15-1.40 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 95-1.00 
9.00-9.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Cor Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
4 sv. No. 303 1.35 
* No. 10 7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303................1-25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., 4 No. 303... 2021.25 
No. 6.50 
Std., * 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 02.......... .85-.90 


No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New York SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 308........00000 2.35 
1.90 
1.75 
5 sv., No. 303 1.57% 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ....... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 303 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303..........000 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 803..........00000 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808......0.00.000 1.35 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. 85-.871%4 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 308............ 1.15-1.20 
7.00-7.25 
POTATOES, SWEET 
d., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz.......1.20-1.25, 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 3 Squat 2.60-2.80 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
2.45-2.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 95 
No. 2% 1.40 
No, 10 4.85-5,.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ....1.02%4-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%%-1.15 
1.42%-1.45 
No. 10 4.75-4.85 
Texus, No. suv 1.00 
SPINACIL 
Md., Fey., 8 02. .... -85 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70-1.80 
No. 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ -95-1.00 
No. 1.15 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4,254.50 
No. 303 1.07% 
1.25-1.30 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 4,50-4.65 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 214 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
90-.95 
1.15-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
1.80-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fey., Whole, No. 2 2.40-2.50 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.40-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.02% 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
New York, Fey., No. 2........000008 2.00 


Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
No. 10 9.15 

No. 10 10.00 

x. Gib... 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

6.10 
No. 10 11.25 

Md., 6 oz. 5.75 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T........ 
No. 10 6.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1 
No. 10 6.50 

BEd... 1.06, Ne. 7.00 
No. 10 6.75 

FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 


1.05 
:1,90-2.00 


No. 303 
10.00-10.25 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
Fey., No. 303 1.85 
Chofice, No. B08 1.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 11.00 
B.P. Phe, NO. 10. 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2 2.35-2.55 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 


BD 14.25415.25 
Choice, 8 oz. Lisi 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A. Fey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 24% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
Frey., Nos 808 -2.25 
No. 2% 3.45-3.50 
No. 10 13.25-13.50 
Choice, No. 808 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 8038 1.85-1.95 
No. 2% 2.80-2.55 
10,00-10.40 
NNO, BOB 1.70-1.72% 
2% 2.50-2.55 
Ne. 10 ),25-9.50 
Std., No. 303 ..... 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 


Water, No. 10 
Elberta Fey., No. 24% 


PEARS 
Calif., No. 214, 3.75-3.80 
Choice 3.45-3.50 
Std. 3.15-3.20 
Choice 2.20 
Std. 2.00 
Choice 12.50-12.75 
Std. 11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2........ 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2. ‘5-2. 95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.x0 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 246 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2, Swe 9501.02 
GRAPEFRUIT 
GB: CBs 1.85-1.90 
ORANGE 
46 oz., Sw. ...... ..2.40-2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.10-2.40 
46 oz. 2.00-2.40 
46 oz. 2.10-2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
— Red, No. IT........ 27.00-28.00 
17.00-18.00 
ly Bed, No. 19.00-20.00 
Pink, Tek, 17.50-18.00 
10.25-11.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 13.00-14.00 
14's 8.00-8.50 
SARDINES—Per 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless............ 7.50-8.50 
No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus.....9.75-10.00° 
Calif., No. 1 11.50-12.00 


TUNA—Psr Case 
Fey., White Meat, %4’s....14.00-16.00 
Fey., Meat, 
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